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posslhle is an ©mpiricaX question. But if one cannot find at least a reasonable 
surrogate for a faculty inember's marKet value/ then of course f\o iiieasurernent of 
grmnt alemants would be pogsibie, it is tempting to assert that ^riot salary 
reflsGts market valu^ and therefore that a salary change aGCortipariying a job 
change indicates a grant ©lament. Spme pi^oblems ^^ith this assertion ^re noted 
b^low- 

The second part of the first assumption ts not go readily acceptable. 
Clearly^ in any sensible definition of market value, the value of a faculty 
meinber's services depends on the rnarlcet in whiGh he is competiri^^ BscauBe a 
professor moves from the University of Soutli Dakota to Harvard Univrersity and 
accepts a lower salary at the latter does not nseessarily it^ean is making a 
^rant to Harvard. Everi If the demand for faculty memlaers in a particular field 
ware the same at the tw universities , it should be clea^ that the prestige of 
Harvard and its location in the highly favorably academic enviromnent of Boston 
would cause the supply of jpotential faculty meiriDars to far greater at Harvard. 
Such supply^demand patterns would predict a lower salary at Harvard, 

thus salary changes which accompany job changes oft^n reflect changing market 
conditions. If a shortage o£ faculty meinbera existed/ those willing to move might 
be offered higher salarieg thari what they received at th^ir currant institution. 
Even if the current institution were willing to match th^ offer niade by the competing 
institution/ those v;ho movad would receive a higher salary than what they actually 
had been receiving. This higher salary TOUld reflect scarcity rather than a 
real productivity change. And likewise* when there is an oversupply of faculty 
tnembers, as at present/^ thm lower salari£2s offered by new jobs reflect the surplus r 
not a difference in productivity, As long as this oversupply continue.^, more and 
mpre persons will accept nev/ jobs at low^r salaries, since colleges cunnot usually 



iTGduce the acilaries of thei^ caculty members, thqy are li/cely to encourage 
mobility so that the new einplDyer can p^y a lomx salary thftt reflects current 
marHet Gonditions. 

Graiits economists baliai/e that eKCtiange economtcs cmsiders only the economic 
contorit of transacbioris and ignQres the nonmoneuary or psychic rewards of itiaking 
a transaction. For instancG^ if one clonatas money to a charity* the feeling that 

is helping others-^-'a psychic: reward'-- should be enough to compensate him. If 
a faculty member moves to a unlviarsity that promises highsr prestige^ more 
comfortable facilities, and tetter students, such amenities should he sufficient 
to induce the faculty member tc accept a lower salary. Grants economists wduM 
B^y that the decrease in salary is th^ dollar equivalent of the grant the faculty 
membarr makes. 

This statemant leads to the sacond assumption iniplicit in the use of grants 
economics to interpret faculty mobility: That all faculty jobs are economically 
the same, h faculty member who accepts a salary less than "the salary which should 
be paid for a faculty itiernbcr" is thus making a graint. This coiiGept is in direct 
opposition to Lancaster's ••goods-characteristics" approach, which posits that a 
gooa is nothing mora than a "bundle of charactartstics (Lancaster^ 1966). The 
econotnic value of the good, according to Lancaster, inhares not in its generic 
classification, in this case the faculty position, but in its characteristics— 
teaching load, climate, quality of students, visibility for other jobs^ and so 
on. These then determine the salary \vith which the faculty meniber must ba remunerated 
in ordea' for him to accept th^^ position. In other words ^ a faculty member who 
changes jobs establishes his asking salary by Gi/aluating these wh^racteristics. 
His evaluation along with aimilar assessntents by others cornpeting in the same 
market mnd th© demand pattern of the universities that offer thes^ charactoristics 
cletorminn the actual salary for the iob. 
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Thus, there would seem to be no grant element, as the term is traditionally 
unaajTstood, in faculty mobility. The questions wa should be addressing, then, 
er^ the follomngi What charactGristics of a faculty position are most likely 
to influence the supply of faculty inembers, and, by extension, their acceptance 
salaries, and what are the magnltudos of these effects? To what oKtent do salary 
changes that accompany job shifts indicate tradeoffs betwean the salaries and the 
paychie benefits of the two jobs, and to what extent do they indicate reassessenients 
of the lvalue of the marginal product of the faculty member, difrTerant market 
conditions, and market imperfections? 

It is naive to assume that a higher salary accompanying a job change always 
means that the nonsalary attributes of the new job are less desirable than those 
of the present position. One part of any salary increase serves to cover the real 
costs of moving- A salary increase may well constitute a recognition of the 
Increased economic value the employee has acquired through eKperienee, publication, 
and so on* 

Many faculty members may he considered immobile, in that they are willing to 
remairi on a job even though they could get a somewhat higher salary elsewhere. 
These rigidities make it likely that the true economic worth of a faculty member 
whose productivity and economic value are increasing will be expressed in a 
salary charige accompanying a job change rather than in a salary change at the 
same institution. His present employer is able to extract an '^economic rent" fzom 
the Immobile faculty membBr by paying him less than he could get elsewhere. 
Hence, if a faculty membar^s salary changes when he moves but *ere are no 
observable compensating chango.^ in psychic returns, it is likely that the salary 
change reflGCts changes in his living costs or changes in his productivity. 

It is easier to accept that n salary decilne represents a trade for greater 
psychics benefits than that an increase is related to rcducGd benefits, since a 
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faculty niember's productivity, in terms of research skills and publicatiori, 
is unlikely to decline when he changes jobs* However, if productivity is 
defined to include good teaching skills on the previous job, it Is possiblQ 
that the rewards from these would not be obtained immediately on the new 
job because the teaching reputation may have to be establiahed anew. That 
is, a lower salary might reflect lo^ver perceived total productivity. If 
teaching skills go unrewarded because of a lack of information about prior 
teaching, this market imperfection might imply that a grant element exists. 

Another reason why teaching might not be rewarded equally at all insti-- 
tutions is that teaching is valued dif f ereritly at different types of 
colleges and universities. If one's economic worth varies with the employer, 
then different salaries paid to the smie faculty meinber at two different 
institutions might be a response to his full economic value in each case^ But 
to simplify the analysis below, I am assumtng that a faculty member is 
equally valuabla to all academic empaoyers. That is, differences in the valu- 
ation of teaching and research across institutions are ignored. 

Higher salaries rnay most often represent rewards for greatar productivity 
in the case of young faculty membars still at the stage of their careers where 
they are developing their skills. Accepting a lower salary is most likely 
to mean the giving of a grant in fields where productivity declines are less 
(the "soft*' social sciences rather than the physical sciences and engineering, 
with biological and "hard" social scieTices somewhere in between) , 

The Study 

To identify the causes of immohility and those psychic benefits that 
were important in faculty moves, in 197" t surveyed several thousand faculty 
membcrft in the social, biological, and physical sciences and engineering 



who had changed jobs since 1970. They responded to questions concerning thear 
current and previous job characteristics and other aspects of their lives. 

The following e^xajnination of the results has tv/o main parts. Firsts 
factors that respondents indicated would influence another job change are con-- 
sidered, Then^ job characteristics actually traded for a higher or lower salary 
are exaniined, and difgarences by fiold are studit^d. 

Fa c j or s in j4ob i 1 i ty^ p e j is 1 o n^ 

Maybe the most striking result shown in Table 1 is the response to the 

Insert Table 1 here 

statement "I would move anywhere i£ the salary were attractive enough." That 
ffowar than 10 percent are in strong agreeitient ^./ith this statement iinplies that 
other factors dominate the decision to mov-a. If the more important factors 
are viewed by grants economists as psychic rather than economic, facultiy 
mobility may encompass large grants/ in their terminolofy. It is also note^ 
worthy that economiv-ts ara twice as likely as faculty marnbers in most other 
fields to be motivttted by salary considerations* Other social scientists 
and biologists are the least motivatad by salary, And women are clearly less 
rfiotivated by salary than are men. 

The wording of the statement above tnight land itself to several interpre- 
tations. It might be that some faculty mambers feel that the highest possibla 
acadGTnic salary would be about $40/000, and in disagreeing with the statement 
they are saying $40/000 would not be enough to motivate them to move to an 
undesirable place. Others' agreement with the statemant might imply that If 
they were paid $200/000 they would teach, for eKample , at City College of 

Mew entrants froni graduate programs and those leaving ajademe to work 
clsowhorG or to retire are excluded from the analysis* 
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New York- In any case^ eKcept for economics, fewer than one in ten mobile 
faculty members would move again for an attractive salary alone. 

Table 2 subdivides rGSponses to the same questions in Table 1 acGording to 

Insert Table 2 here 

whether salary is above or below $17^000 (the median salary for these respon- 
dents). Overall, those with lower salaries are slightly more likely to move for 
money. However, in four fields^ those with higher salaries are more willing to 
move for money • It could be that in certain fields^ some are interested in money 
and want more^ whereas others axe content with relatively low-'paying jobs. In 
other fields, those with less pay are more likely to want more^-a diminishing 
marginal-utility-'Of -income patterns . 

Although fewer than 10 percent would move anywhere if the salary were 
attractive enough^ approximately 25 percent of the respondents said they would 
move anywhere for an extremely satisfying job (where satisfaction is not defined) 
Economists are among the least likely to agree with this statement— they seem to 
prefer money to other * nonmonetary, returns. In most fields, those with lower 
salaries are relatively more willing to move for an eKtremely satisfying job than 
for money (Table 2). 

Geographic preferences clearly are a factor in mobility* Only 40 percent 
of the men and 30 percent of the women strongly agree that they would look nation- 
wide if they were seeking a job now. Forty percent would live only in a limited 
number of cities. One in five feels climate is important. And 10 percent want 
to live within 500 milsH of whore they grew up. So, it seems clear that faculty 
would make monetary concessions in order to satisfy geographic preferences. 

From Table 2 we can .infer the relationship between geographical preferences 
and incoine, it i;;nc^ms that thoso wit'h higher BaUirieB are moro likDly to prefer 
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a llmitQd number of cities and give slightly higher weight to climata. it 

is probably oasier to trade off salary for these things if the salary is already 

quit© high. 

Table I also providGS some evidence about the OKtent of the faculty 
respondenta* imniobility due to family obligations. It is clear that v;omen, 
because of obligationB to parents, spouse's job, spouse's educational plans, 
and spouse's profetences, are more immobile than men. This implies that a 
inarket imperfection exists which could lead to lower salaries for (or larger 
grants from) women faculty members as they resist job change for family 
reasons. Interestingly/ more men than women attribute immobility to their 
children's being in school i in our sample women have only half as many children 
as men* 

It is apparent from Table 1 that for both men and women across fields, 
geographic preferences are more important factors in mobility decisions than 
are restrictions due to family responsibilities. From a grants economics 
perspective, faculty members would be tnore likely to t-ake lower than full^ 
value salaries for reasons of geographic preference than for reasons of immo- 
bility due to family obligations. Wben faculty members move to jobs with 
lower salaries, the decisions seem to be based on anticipated posittva nonmone^ 
tary gains rather than on problems of immobility. 

Whether or not those employed at institutions of different quality differ 
in their willingness to trade off institutional quality for income or psychic 
returns from their jobs was also considered. For the total sample, the 
quality of the Gmploying institution does not appear to be a significant 

*Employing universities were grouped in three quality catogories on the 
basis of the average SAT scorGs of thair entering freshmen (Astin and Henson, 
1977) . 

**Tables for this analysis are not included but can he provided by the 
au thor , 
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variable in the willingtiess of fuculty rtemiers to move anywhere if the salary 
were high anough. Those in middla-i^vel iristitutions are most likely to move 
for high salary (in five of 12 fields) . Institutional quality also does not 
seam to a strong factor in willingness to move for an eKtretnely satisfying 
job* However^ faculty members in departments of electrical engineeriiig, 
dhamistry, and anthropology in the last institutions are more likely to be so 
willing than are their colleagues ix\ less selective (lower quality) institutions. 

Those in the best institutions* departments usually are also motm willing 
than others to look nationwide for jobs but are no mate likely to restrict 
their job choices to a limited nun^er of cities* Those in the bast institutionB 
give less weight to climate than do thosa froni lower ^-rated employers* Hence it 
appears that those faculty members who end up in the best oolleges and universltit, 
are nost likely to be geographically Mbile^-'or least likely to let geographic 
prefarencas influence job selection. The bitter the respondent's institution^ 
the niore Likely it is that the raspon^ent has moved more than 500 miles from 
where he or she grew up^ It also appears th^it those in the best departtnantg 
are no mora limited by fajnily constraints than others - 

Moreover those in the best institutions do not appear to be mote 
Influenced than others by high salaries or by prospects of satisfying jobs. It 
is probably truei however ^ that those faculty mei^ers have already achieved 
high salaries and satisfaction^ One way they have done this is by being less 
concerned vfith climate and related geographic preferences* A tradeoff between 
a nice place to live and a high-quality departoent seems apparent* 

Stepwise multiple regressions were run to summcirige and clarify some of 
the results presented so far* In particular, factors associated with a 

Regression tables are not included but can be provided by the author. 
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v^illingness to move anywhere if the salary vere attractive enough or the job 
oKtreinely satisfying were sought. Each of these dependent variables could take 
a valiie from 4 (strongly agree) to 1 (strongly disagree) . The independsnt 
v^atiables include age, sex,- eurrent salary, ov^erall job satisfaction, selectivity 
of curront employer^ years eniployed on current job, whether or not oft© vas 
cur^eritly doing research, and a set of dichotoinous variables indicating field 
of Ph*D, This set of faator.^ af^f^pi^nt^fl ^OT a v©fy small amount of tha variation 
in the responses to the mobility questions^^undef 4 ptraent in each case ^ And 
relatively fe^ factors evan entared the regrassionss A 3*5 F^^alna %^as required 
far entry. 

In the saiary'-inobility regression^ only three variables entered. Women 
wWe significantly less likely than inen to indicate a willingnaas to move any^ 
vhere if the salary were attracfcive enough* And the higher the ciirrent salary 
or d^rrent job satigf action was, the less llKely a faculty member wB.n to move 
for a high salary. The seleGtivity of ttie current employer was not a significant 
factor; neither vere the respondent's field* current InvQlvement lii research, 
age^ or years on the Job* Merely being at a high-quality institution did not 
maKe individiaals with equal salary or job satisfaction more or less likely to 
be moved by salary. ^ tradeoff between preattga of ^inployee and money (which 
might have been Inferred by a significant nagative aocfficient on selectivity) 
is not evident. The simple correlation between gelectivity of employing 
institution and current salary is only *ll* However, this correlation does 
indicate a slight tendency for those at better instituioriS to be paid more, 
Uut again^ this fincling does not indicate a ''salary for prestige" tradeoff. 

The same three f actors were significant in explaining v/illingness to move 
for an eKtrcniely satisfying jobi Women, the higher paid, and the rnore satisfiad 
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were less i/illiiig^ to move* MditionaLly, older facuLty itiembars ^exe less 
willing to rnove . Fifeld differencas were significant here- Psychologists^ 
mechanical mngitx&^^s^ anfl aconontists were among the least willing to move for 
an eKtrenielv satigffyLng Jot*/ whereas chemists ware pc^tentially the laost mobile 
for this reason. Vhm fact that the selectivity of the empLoying institution 
did not eritef the regression^ indicated again thut hi^h^^uality institutions 
So not hm^ any special bold on their faculty members. 

It is interastiag to note thmt the highest F--ratio for variables not 
entering the sala^/^mcblLlty regressions was for the field of ecQnortLiGs, 
and the heta coafStcicnLt on that variable showad that econoinlsts were rnost 
likely to move Sox high salaries * Yet economists were ainong the least likely 
to ntove for an axtr^mely satisfying jobp Satisfaetion probably was defined by 
economists ag independent of salary * since their willingiiess to move for the 
forniar is so much lower tJian for the lattaf . Psychologists are laait: mobile for 
either salary or satisfac ticri, perhaps becausa tnany hav^e consulting or clinical 
jr^spoii^ibiii Litjj» specif iu tu tii^ir cLureiifc locations* 

Job _Sati5fagtioa of_ Facial Hampers 

It is immediately evident frpm Table 3 that those in tha highsit-'quality 

Insert Table 3 here 

institiations were usually- the most satisfied. In some fields there ^as greater 
satisfaction at the lov/es t-quality institutions than at the mediiiin-qtaality onea. 
In civil eng'ineertng/ ecojiprnics, political science, and sociology, faculty 
memborst in th^ lowest^qua lity colleges aiid universities v^ere most frequently 
very satis^fi^d w^lth tholr jobs overall. In electrical ^nd mechanical engineering, 
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chemistry, matheinatlcs^ physics i anthropology, and psychology, those in the 
best institutions were most frequently vmxy satisfied- For all (aep^rtments^. 
there was not much variation in overall job satisffactioii. l^he most satisfied 
were professorg of arithropology . 

The survey asked about satisfaction witli twenty-one job charaQteristics. 
For 15 of these, faculty menibers in the most selective institutions were 
most likcay to indieate that they were very satisfied. As rtiight be expected, 
more of those in tha l^ast selective schools were very satisfied with the 
degree of pressure to publish ^ siriGe less research is damanded by their depart- 
ments. The least varlatiori acPoss institutions of different quality vas fou:nd 
for satisfaation with internal politics, pDlicy-maWng power, congeniality of 
colleagiies, opportunity for different (better) jobs at one's own institution, 
and salary and fringe benefits. 

It Seems clear that those lii the most selective institations ware not 
trading other desirable job traits for Institutional prestige. Nor did those 
in less selective schools feel more satisfied than others with many aspects of 
their jobs, ^d indeed aontenment with salary does not vary with inatitutional 
selectivity. It does not appear ttat those in high-quality collages were 
more likely to forgo salary for other aspects of their jobs. Th^s, in grants 
econotnics terminology, grants were not being inade by those at high-'quality 
instituticns in exchange for nonpecuniary job benefits. Faculty msit^ers at 
highly selective institumons were about as satisfied with their salaries as 
were other faculty mejtoers, hut ^ere satisfied with most other aspects of 

their joba. 
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Actual Changes in Inaome andi Job Satisfaction 

Since all faculty meinbers in the sample had changed jobs fairly recently* 

* 

it wag possibla to coitipare changes in salary with changes in job satisfaction. 
When salary and satisfaction moved in opposite directions, either the faculty 
nieinba]fs had taKen a lower salary than before in eKchang a for more of a desirable 
job treiit or the employer had to pay a higher salary to compensate for the fact 
that -the new job had less of certain desirable characteristics. However, 
fT^KT^Q A £:V^Q«_vr^- that a. rs^ sti\*'^'iy cinsll propsition of job chsn^crc in^dc tradeoffs 

Insert Table 4 here 



between salary and job satisfaction; that is, most people who changed jobs either 
improved their salarias as veil as other aspects of job satisfaction, accepted 
jobs inferior in both monetary and nonmonetary terms, or did not experience any 
change , 

In each major'-f ield/job^trait cell of Table 4, there are two percentages. 
The fitst is the share of all respondents in that field whose job change resulted 
in a lower salary but greater satisfaction with that particular aspect of their 
joba^ T*he second figure is the share of faculty members whose salary rose while 
satisfaction declined. Grants economists might infer that the first number in 
each cell is the proportion of people who made grants when ahangiag jobs and 
that the socond is the proportion of faculty menbers who received grants • As 
noted earlier, whether ttese figures represent grants or traditional economic 
market responses is a semantic issue* In any case, it appears that soma sort 

There were four choices regarding satisfaction with the current job and 
the previous jobi very satisfied, satisfied, marginally satisfied, not satis-- 
fied. Clearly^ if the previous job was ''marginally" and the current job "very,'' 
an increase in satisfaction was indicated. Three categories were developed i 
increased, remained the sMe, and decreased. However, when no increase was pos- 
sible because an individual was very satisfied on both jobs, this was considered 
equivalent to an increase. That is, the "increased" category includes both 
increasers and those who had no rjotential for increase i the same goes for the 
"dacr©As#d'* category. 
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of tradeoff between salary and overall job satisfaction was evidenced by 23 per- 
cent of all mobile faculty' members in the sample. 

For all fields combined, it appears that salary was most frequantly txaded 
for jmore opportunities for creativity and use of training , more autonomy and inde- 
pendence, and more challenge* The job trait traded off least frequently for lowar 
salary wm quality of students, ^^en receiving higher salaries on their new jobs^ 
the raspondents most often gave up some satisfaction with the resources to get the 
job done, taaching load, quality of students, internal politics, outside visibility, 
and prestige of employer. Yet, in all these cases, a relatively small proportion 
of the sample e^perienGed tradeoffs. indeed, below, Table 5 reveals that for the 
SMnple as a whole there was a significant positive relationship between salary 
change and change in satisfaction mth resources to get the job done. This is con- 
sistent v/ith the Table 4 result that only 23 percent experienced a tradeoff batwaen 
s&lary and satisfaction with this aspect of their jobs, 

There was most trading between salary and overall job satisfaction among faculty 
members in the fields of physics, chemistry, and psychology- The fields in which 
faculty were most likely to trade salary for overall job satisfaction were ahemtstry, 
scononiicrs, and engineering. Anthropolagy, mathematics, and physies peopla wsre 
most Idicely to give up overall job satisfaction for higher salaries. 

Table 4 enables detailed examination of the most frequent tradeoffs in speci- 
fic fields. In biology, faculty members most frequently traded prestige of employer 
for higher salaries. Chemists and civil engineers most often gave up salary for 
creative opportunities. Mathematics faculty menders required higher salaries when 
student quality was inferior. The reader can take note of the frequency of other 
tradeoffs of interest - 

In summary, it appears that some faculty members did trade salary for jobs 
with better opportunities for intellectual and creative development whereas they 
demnnded more salary if required to forego benefits genarally associated with more 



-IS'- 

prestigious institutions (visibility, good students), Thesa finaings imply that 
faculty membars who move to lower-quality, less research-ititensiy^e institutions 
might require higher pay. These institutions hav^ to pay higher salaries to persuade 
faculty members to accept less of these desirable ttaits ia their jobs. However/ 
there are only a small number of job traits for which income was traded; and less 
than one quarter of the mobile faculty members indicated their last job change had 
involved any salary tradeoff with job satisfaction in either direction. Although 
one quarter of the respondents said they would move anywhere for an extremely satia'- 
fying job, very few (16 percent) actually had accepted lower salaries for jobs with 
certain potentially satisfying attributes. If the same credence is given to the 
responses to the hypothetical mobility questions discussed earlier and to the evidence 
on changes in satisfaction which resulted from the last job change^ it seems that 
locational factors are more important than job traits. 

Multiva riable Analysis 

Multiple regressions were run to find correlates with the percentage change in 
salary between the previous and current job and with current salary level. Table 5 
provides simple correlations and beta coefficients for factors thought to be asso- 

Insert Table 5 here 

ciated with salary level and salary change. Most Interesting of the independent 
variables are those which show how various aspects of job satisfaction changed as 
income changed, when other job traits and certain background factors were controlled. 
Indicators of a change in satisfaction with 16 job characteristics could have 
entered the regression if any indicator had had a statistically significant relation- 
ship with the dependent variable. However, only five of these indicators of 

*In addition to the five aspects listed under "Changes in Satisfaction" in 
Table 5/ the following factors could have entered if their F-ratio was equal to or 
greater than 2. Si Opportunity for scholarly pursuits, Opportunity to use training 
or schooling, Internal politics, Working conditions. Status, Autonoiny and independence* 
Concfnninl work relationships, Competence of colleagues, Visibility for jobs in other 
institutions/organisations. Challenge # and Prestige of employer. 



Table 5 

Regressions on Percentaga Change in Salary and on Salary Level 



Percentage Change in Salary Actual Salary 



Simple 
Correlation 



/3 



Simp la 
Corralation 
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Background 
Sex 

Selectivity (graduate school ) 
Engineering field 
Social science field 
Years since Ph*D. 

Job history 
Salary 

Other income differenGe {percentages) 
Could have stayed (last job) 
Last position tenured 

Satisfied with career progress to date 

Changes in job perception 
Satisfied with career progress to date 
My job fits my long-range goals 
Glad 1 had the graduate education I did 

Changes in satisfaction with 
Opportunity for Greatlvity 
Rg sources to get job don^ 
Variety in activities 
Policy-making power 
Job security 

Job believed to be nontraditional 
N 



.010 


a 

.020 


-,166 


-,097 


.033 


.004 


,108 


-022' 


-,031 .. 


a 

-^.052 


,119 


,148 


,035 


^.035^ 


,075 


.062 


-,012 


-,252 


.660 


.544 


.167 


,259 


b 




.350 


.317 


.091 


.087 


-.057 


-.133 


. 243 


.138 


.119 


,137 


.492 


,144 






.303 


.248 


.121 


.118 


.185 


--,110 


-.048 


-.118 


.072 


-.077 


-.043 


-.066 






-.036 


-.093 






*124 


.071 


,123 


.055 


,100 


.087 


.140 
,140 


.065 
.065 




.225 




.587 




726 




726 



Note t Variables which might have entered the regression equation but did not^ (1) agree- 
tnent with the follov?lng perceptions of the current jobs my job offers good future prospects 
for further advancement, my job fits my long-rang# goals , my skills are fully utilized in my 
job^ 1 rocelvad job training Inappropriate for the actual requirements of my job, 1 am glad 
I had the graduate education 1 did; (2) changes between previous and current jobs in the fol 
lowing perceptionSi opportunity for scholarly pursuits* opportunity to use my training or 
schooling. Internal politics, working conditions (hours, location), status, autonomy and 
indopgndence , congenial work relationships, competence of colleagues, visibility for jobs at 
other institutions/organizations, challenge, prestige of employer. 



significant at *05 level 
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satisfaction did enter the regressions^ and in four of these cases the coefficients 
had positive signs- 
Salary changes ware positiVQly correlated with changes in satisfaction 
with resources to get the job done and with policy--maKtng power. Apparently 
a salary ineraase is accompanied by more other resources and by greater power. 
There also were positive correlations between salary level and changes in , 
satisfaction with iob security. Clearly,, tha more highly paid professors 
probably have tenure, can teach a more varied set of courses, and get involved 
in other activities around the university. 

In only one case was a tradeoff revealed. There was a nagative coefficient 
on the change in satisfaction with opportunities for creativity in the salary^ 
change regression. This negative coefficient confirms a tradeoff demonstrated 
by earlier tests i Larger salary increases are significantly associated with 
less satisfaction with opportunities for creativity. Faculty members require 
higher salaries to have jobs with less creativity or would take less salary 
if more creativity ware available on the new job. 

These findings hold true after Gontrolling for b^oad field groups # sex 
aspects of job history, current job situation, and perceptions of currant and 
prior job. In the final step of the regression, no field or background vari^ 
ables were significantly related to salary change, although the number of 
years since the Ph.D. was negatively related. ^Probably younger faculty men^iers 
with lower salaries and increasing productivity, gat higher percentage raises. 
Most of the job-history and current^job indicators had the expected effects. 
Interestingly, those obtaining larger salary increases were likely to feel their 
new jobs were less in line with their long-range goals than were those receiving 
smallGr salary increases. Perhaps salary had to compensate for jobs with low 
long-'run potential. 



A fairly high proportion of individual differences in salary level is 
aKplained by the variables in the second regression* All the background 
variables are as predicted in a standard human^capital model (Solmon^ 1975) i 
Women earn less; older faculty members earn morei enginaering and social 
science faculty xnan^ers earn more than their hard science colleagues * However 
the selectivity of the graduate school does not affect earnings^ as it has 
in other studies* It might be that for faculty members the quality of the 
graduate school affects the quality of the employer but not necessarily salary 
It is also interesting that those who teach but regard their jobs as nontradi- 
tlonal tend to earn rnore* This finding may mean that faculty mergers in 
professional schools get higher salaries. 

Conclusign 

This study has been able to identify factors said to be important in 
mobility decisions • Surprisingly ^ neither potential salary increases nor im-- 
mobility for family reasons is important. Geographical preferences appear to 
be important^ more important than salary to many faculty metttoers. 

In terms of actual job changes, there seems to be some tradeoffs of 
salary for other degirable job traits. High levels of institutional prestige, 
opportunity for creativity and scholarly pursuits, and autonomy are aharacter*' 
istlcs for which f acuity meirtbers will sacrifice income* They will require 
higher salaries if smaller amounts of these traits eKist* Clearly, facility 
membars are not motivated exclusively by money. Yet in most cases? desirable 
jobs provide both high salaries and large amounts of noninonetary benefits, 
tfliether the psychic returns which these nonsalary job benefits provide are an 
economic quid quo pro or are reasons for grants to and by faculty rnambers is 
a definitional matter. 
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